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Prefatory  Note. 


The  foreigner  who  ventures  to  criticise  the  life  of  a  great  and 
progressive  nation  is  called  upon  to  make  clear  the  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  the  practical  experience  upon  which 
his  criticism  is  based.  Briefly,  then,  I  was  from  1879  to  1889 
actively  engaged  in  ranching  and  farming  operations  in  the 
Western  States,  and  business  still  takes  me  across  the  Atlantic 
once  a  year.  Since  1890  I  have  worked  in  Ireland,  partly  in  a 
voluntary  and  partly  in  an  official  capacity,  upon  the  problem 
which,  in  its  application  to  rural  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  forms  the  subject  of  this  essay.  In  a  book  entitled 
Ireland  in  the  New  Century  (published  by  John  Murray,  London, 
and  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York)  I  have  treated  this  problem 
as  the  chief  present  issue  in  the  Irish  Question.  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  I  have  watched  with  growing  interest  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  the  result 
of  this  experience,  I  have  arrived  at  some  conclusions,  which  I 
now  submit  for  what  they  are  worth,  upon  the  time-worn 
question  of  town  versus  country  as  it  bears  upon  the  progress 
of  the  American  people, 

HORACE  PLUNKETT. 


Dublin,  June,  1906. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  RURAL  LIFE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Present  Position  of  the  Problem. 

Throughout  the  civilised  world  the  town  is  growing  at  the 
expense  of  the  country.  This  tendency,  which  until  quite 
recently  has  been  left  to  the  free  play  of  economic  forces,  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  for  statesmen  seriously  to  con- 
sider, and  for  governments  to  direct  and  control.  Thus,  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  Session  of  the  British  Parliament,  the 
most  powerful  Administration  of  modern  times  has  declared  its 
intention  to  adopt  measures  "  by  which  a  larger  number  of  the 
population  may  be  attracted  to  and  retained  on  the  soil."*  And 
in  the  United  States  increasing  recognition  is  given,  not  only  in 
the  Presidential  Messages,  but  also  in  the  actual  working  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  to  the  necessity  for  improving 
by  every  available  means  the  condition  of  that  section — nearly 
one-half — of  the  population  who  "  devote  their  energies  to 
growing  things  from  the  soil."t 

Explanation  of  its  Neglect  in  the  Past. 

That  a  subject  of  such  obvious  and  fundamental  importance 
should  hitherto  have  occupied  a  position  of  so  little  prominence 
in  the  public  mind  is  easily  explained.  Public  opinion  is  a  town- 
made  thing,  and  among  western  nations  the  progress  of  civilis- 
ation has  riveted  men's  thoughts  upon  the  great  centres  of 
industry  and  commerce,  where  the  most  startling  changes  have 
taken  place.  The  dweller  in  the  modern  city  not  unnaturally 
believes  that  the  many  and  varied  improvements  recently 
effected  in  its  conditions  have  fully  counteracted  the  apprehended 
evils  of  concentration.  He  is  confident  that  the  rapid  and  cheap 
transit  facilities  which  enable  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes  to  live  in  ever-widening  suburbs,  will  realise  the  ideal 

*  King's  Speech,  February,  1906. 

t  Message  to  Congress  (3rd  Session,  1904).  See  also  Messages  to  Fifty- 
seventh  (1902)  and  Fifty-eighth  (1903)  Congresses. 
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of  rus  in  urbe.  What  with  improved  sanitation  and  physical 
culture  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  multiplication  of  movements 
for  intellectual  advancement  and  social  betterment  on  the  other, 
the  townsman  of  the  future  is  expected  to  unite  the  physical 
health  and  longevity  of  the  Boeotian  with  the  mental  superiority 
of  the  Athenian. 

This  somewhat  optimistic  survey  seems  to  me  to  neglect 
one  important  factor.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently 
considered  how  far  the  ethical  and  physical  health  of  the  modern 
city  has  been  due  to  the  constant  influx  of  fresh  blood  from  the 
country.  At  present  the  town  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  to  the  growing  craving  for  excitement,  to 
the  desire  to  live  where  there  is  most  life.  But  sooner  or  later, 
if  the  balance  of  trade  in  this  human  traffic  be  not  adjusted,  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  urban  society  is  made  will  be  seriously 
deteriorated  ;  and  the  symptoms  of  national  degeneracy  will  be 
properly  charged  against  those  who  failed  to  foresee  the  evil 
and  treat  the  cause. 

Contrast  between  the  European  and  the  American 

Situation. 

Those  who  admit  the  downward  tendency  of  country  life, 
to  the  real  significance  of  which  I  have  tried  to  give  due  im- 
portance, say  with  truth  that  it  does  not  present  so  grave  and 
wrgent  a  problem  in  the  new  world  as  in  the  old-settled  countries 
of  Europe.  The  social  and  economic  changes  which  have  there 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  capital  and  labour  from  the  land,  and 
which  in  recent  years,  to  take  a  striking  illustration,  have  caused 
farm  lands  to  lie  derelict  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  have  had 
no  such  effect  upon  American  country  life.  For  here  not  only  is 
there  no  rural  depopulation,  but  agricultural  depression,  the 
chronic  complaint  of  almost  every  European  state,  could  hardly 
trouble  a  country  whose  farm  lands  have,  as  Mr.  Secretary 
Wilson  incidentally  mentions  in  his  notable  Report  for  1905, 
advanced  in  value  at  the  incredible  rate  of  $3,400,000  per  day 
for  the  last  five  years.  An  Irish  worker  who  knows  the  solution  of 
our  problem  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  endowing  country 
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life  with  social  and  intellectual  advantages  which  may  provide 
an  effective  compensation  for  a  necessarily  low  standard  of 
physical  comfort,  can  appreciate  the  soothing  effect  of  such  a 
prodigious  fact.  Yet  I  hold  it  to  be  no  fanciful  suggestion  that 
the  same  moral  influences,  through  which  we  in  Ireland  are 
seeking  to  combat  the  evils  of  material  poverty,  may  in  the 
United  States  be  needed  as  a  moral  corrective  to  a  too  rapidly 
augmenting  material  prosperity.  And,  happily,  unless  I  alto- 
gether misread  the  mind  and  misjudge  the  character  of  the 
American  people,  it  is  in  times  of  prosperity,  rather  than  of 
adversity,  that  their  best  thought  is  most  easily  directed  to  the 
future  of  their  country. 

A  Plea  for  Urgency. 

If  the  problem  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  essay  be  not 
urgent  in  regard  to  the  immediate  consequences  which  might 
flow  from  its  neglect,  yet,  to  the  deeper  insight  and  to  the  longer 
view  of  the  patriotic  American,  who  thinks  of  the  life  of  the 
nation  rather  than  of  the  individual,  this  may  indeed  be  one  of 
those  tides  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  must  be  taken  at  the 
flood.  Whatever  analogy  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  may  present — and  the  result  which  followed  the  reckless 
sacrifice  of  agricultural  interests  by  the  then  legislators  of  the 
towns,  does  give  food  for  reflection — an  incursion  by  hordes  of 
hardy  barbarians  is  not  regarded  as  likely  to  mar  the  destinies 
of  the  great  western  republic.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the 
American  people  might  well  treat  with  contempt  the  bogey  of 
the  Yellow  Peril.  But  with  a  transformation  unprecedented  in 
history  the  situation  has  been  changed.  Japan  is  already  de- 
voting to  the  arts  of  peace  qualities  but  yesterday  displayed  in 
war,  to  the  amazement  of  the  western  world.  If  this  new  rival 
in  the  struggle  of  modern  nations  should  assume  the  industrial 
leadership  of  the  vast  army  of  apt  workers  now  living  within  its 
potential  sphere  of  influence,  if  this  eastern  people  with  more 
than  western  efficiency  is  able  to  apply  an  almost  limitless  labour 
to  the  almost  limitless  resources — more  especially  to  the  coal 
and  iron  in  juxtaposition — of  the  Chinese  Empire,  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  the  effect  which  the  new  competition  might  produce  on 
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the  industrial  and  commercial  standing  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  onlooker  it  does  seem  a  happy  circumstance  that  at  the 
head  of  American  affairs  the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  strenuous 
life  should  by  precept  and  example  be  impressing  upon  his 
people  that,  in  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  the  ultimate  victory 
will  lie  with  those  nations  who  found  their  prosperity  on  the 
high  physical  and  ethical  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  the  neglected  problem  of  rural  life  should  now  be 
given  some  share  of  the  attention  hitherto  devoted  to  the  life  of 
the  towns. 

Country  Life  in  the  United  States  economically 

considered. 

The  immense  variety  of  physical  conditions  which  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
any  aspect  affecting  the  life  of  the  people  is  being  considered. 
The  important  factors  of  race,  soil,  climate  and  market  facilities 
obviously  cannot  be  ignored  when  rural  social  economy  is  under 
discussion.  My  subject  need  not  be  treated  in  separate  geographi- 
cal areas.  Even  if  a  logical  division  conveniently  embracing  the 
factors  I  have  named  could  be  made,  it  would  be  rather  confus- 
ing than  helpful  to  my  readers.  For  while  in  the  practical  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  strict  regard  must  be  had  to  local  conditions, 
yet  when  the  subject  is  discussed  in  its  political  and  social  bearings 
chief  prominence  should  be  given  to  those  human  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  are  common  to  communities  wealthy  and  im- 
poverished, large  and  small,  old  settled  and  newly  established 
Nevertheless,  as  I  wish  this  essay  to  be  practical,  I  think  it  may 
help  my  readers  if  I  just  mention  the  way  in  which  the  iarm 
lands  of  the  United  States  divide  themselves  in  my  own  mind 
into  four  more  or  less  homogeneous  sections. 

In  the  first  section  I  include  the  Eastern,  more  especially  tha 
New  England,  States,  where  manufacturing  communities  have 
been  established,  and  where  the  competition  between  town  and 
country  for  inhabitants  is  most  marked.  Secondly  may  be 
placed  the  middle  and  near  western  States,  where  a  vast  area,  of 
a  high  average  fertility,  has  been  comparatively  recently  settled. 
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My  third  group  consists  of  the  far  western  region,  still  more 
or  less  in  the  frontier-pioneer  stage,  including  the  ranching 
lands  of  the  arid  belt,  the  mining  camps  on  the  eastern 
and  western  slopes  of  the  Rockies,  and  the  fruit-growing  and 
farming  lands  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Lastly  come  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  climate,  the  predominance  of  the  coloured 
population,  the  comparatively  recent  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
two  staple  industrial  crops,  cotton  and  tobacco,  differentiate  their 
social  economy  from  that  of  the  other  three  sections. 

With  this  rough  indication  of  certain  outstanding  differences 
in  the  conditions,  I  propose  to  treat  my  subject  first  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  in  respect  of  which  the  geographical 
grouping  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  level  of  prosperity  never  before  attained 
by  any  farming  community.  It  is  natural  that  the  superficial 
student  of  the  town  and  country  problem  might  think  that  no 
economic  issues  were  involved.  In  the  eastern  section  of  my 
geographical  division,  it  is  true,  we  hear  of  wcrn-out  farm  lands. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  social  upheaval  of  the  Civil  War 
inevitably  retarded  the  development  of  economic  resources.  In 
the  arid  belt,  except  where  irrigation  is  feasible,  a  nomad-pas- 
toral and  not  a  settled  agricultural  life  is  obviously  best  suited 
to  the  conditions.  But  in  the  middle  and  near  western  section  (by 
far  the  richest  portion  of  the  entire  area)  a  very  grave  economic 
situation  seems  likely  to  arise.  Here  circumstances  have  led  to 
a  system  of  farm  management  unparalleled  in  its  wastefulness. 
I  myself  know  of  large  sections  of  country,  chiefly  in  the 
corn  belt,  which  in  the  judgment  of  competent  authorities  might 
be  made  twice  as  remunerative  through  more  intensive  cultiva- 
tion and  a  better  business  organisation  of  the  farmers. 

This  very  uneconomic  state  of  things  was,  no  doubt,  inci- 
dental to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  richest  portions  of  the 
continent  were  opened  to  settlement  during  the  last  half-century. 
In  a  country  where  a  continuous  rise  in  the  value  of  land  was 
practically  assured,  eagerness  to  get  hold  of  as  large  an  area  as 
possible,  regardless  of  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  cultivate  it 
properly,  was  inevitable.  It  is  also  true  that  rapid  settlement 
promoted  an  early  and  wide  extension  of  railway  communica- 
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tion.  In  the  circumstances  the  wastefulness  may,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  a  more  or  less  justifiable  levy  by  a  race  of  pioneers 
upon  posterity.  Now,  however,  when  economists  tell  us  that  the 
United  States  may,  in  no  distant  future,  cease  to  be  exporters 
of  food  stuffs,  the  question  will  arise  whether  the  conservation 
of  the  wealth  which  belongs  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
not  as  much  a  matter  of  governmental  concern  as  is,  for  example, 
the  preservation  of  forests,  game,  and  fish.  But  that  is  not  the 
chief  reason  why  the  over-extensive  and  wasteful  cultivation, 
which  was  inevitable  in  the  frontier-pioneer  days,  should 
now  be  discouraged.  The  real  evil  is  that  it  sets  up  a  false 
economic  standard  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  bad  preparation  for  the  less 
bountiful  times  that  must  some  day  come. 

The  Psychological  and  Moral  Aspects  of 
the  Problem. 

If  we  turn  from  the  material  to  the  more  human  side  of 
country  life,  and  consider  the  problem  in  its  psychological 
rather  than  in  its  economic  aspects,  we  shall  find  that  the 
same  moral  influences  which  are  threatening  with  social  dis- 
ruption the  rural  society  of  old-settled  countries  are,  in  the 
United  States,  operating  against  its  establishment  upon  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis.  A  remarkable  passage  in  President 
Roosevelt's  message  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  (1903)  treats 
of  "  the  loneliness  and  lack  of  mental  companionship,"  against 
which  "  the  more  active  and  restless  young  men  and  women 
rebelled,"  and  to  escape  which  they  fly  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities.  He  is  hopeful  that  the  rural  free  delivery,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  telephone,  the  bicycle,  and  the  trolley  will  do 
much  towards  "  lessening  the  isolation  of  farm  life  and  making 
it  brighter  and  more  attractive."  On  the  other  hand  he  has,  in 
his  recent  speeches,  called  public  attention  to  the  lowering  birth- 
rate in  the  element  of  the  population  which  it  is  most  desirable 
should  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  Indeed, 
this  symptom  of  degeneracy  casts  the  one  shadow  over  the  fair 
prospect  for  which  the  President  has  annually  expressed  the 
nation's  thankfulness. 
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Many  well-informed  Americans  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  think  that  the  linking  of  the  country  with  the  town 
by  such  applications  of  modern  science  as  those  enumerated  by 
the  President,  may  to  some  extent  operate  in  a  direction  the 
opposite  of  that  which  is  anticipated  and  desired.  It  is  thought 
that  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  town  may  increase  the 
desire  to  be  in  personal  touch  with  it,  that  the  telephone  will 
fail  to  give  through  the  ear  the  satisfaction  which  is  demanded 
by  the  eye,  that  among  "  the  more  active  and  restless  young 
men  and  women "  the  rural  free  delivery  will  circulate  the 
dime  novel,  and  the  trolley  make  accessible  the  dime  museum, 
and  that  in  the  total  result  the  occasional  visit  will  become  more 
and  more  frequent,  until  the  duties  of  country  life  are  first 
neglected  and  then  abandoned. 


The  Chief  Factors  in  the  Solution. 

While  there  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  both  upon 
the  actual  conditions  and  the  probable  evolution  of  rural  life  in 
the  United  States,  there  is  also  a  large  ground  of  common 
agreement  upon  essentials.  For  reasons,  the  nature  of  which  I 
have  indicated  above,  it  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that 
country  life  cannot  be  neglected  without  impairing  the  vitality 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  that  rural  society  must  be  provided 
with  a  higher  standard  of  physical  comfort,  with  better  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  development,  with  more  varied  attractions 
than  now  exist ;  and  that  a  new  sense  of  dignity  must  be  en- 
gendered among  those  who  pursue  the  patriarchal  calling.  And 
these  aspirations  must  not  remain  a  mere  counsel  of  perfection. 
They  must  be  crystallised  into  a  definite  policy,  which  must 
take  shape  in  a  detailed  scheme. 

The  difficulty  of  formulating  such  a  scheme  does  not  arise 
from  any  doubt  as  to  what  has  to  be  done  or  as  to  whether  the 
time  is  ripe  for  action.  It  is  one  of  those  situations  so  common 
in  everyday  life  where  neglect  results  from  the  unconscious 
assumption  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's.  The 
problem,  as  I  have  roughly  sketched  it,  requires  for  its  solution 
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a  combination  of  governmental  action  with  voluntary  effort,  and 
the  co-operation  of  organised  bodies  representing  both.  Happily 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  public  opinion  is  so 
friendly  to  social  service  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is 
probably  due  to  this  reason  that  so  many  volunteers  are  attracted 
to  this  work  in  the  towns,  where  they  co-operate  with  the 
municipal  authorities.  I  am  convinced  that  a  similar  com- 
bination of  forces  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem 
of  rural  life.  But  here  the  Government  wiil  have  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  the  branch  of  Government  to  which  the 
definite  function  belongs  is  obviously  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  corresponding  Department  in  Ireland  is 
confronted  with  the  same  problem  :  its  officers  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  and  find  it  a  wholesome  stimulus  in  their  work. 
If  I  am  happy  enough  to  make  any  useful  suggestion  to 
my  fellow-workers  in  American  Departments  of  Agriculture,  it 
will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  which  I  am  submitting 
for  their  consideration  has  been  forced  upon  us  in  Ireland  as  a 
matter  of  dire  necessity. 


Main  Divisions  of  a  Policy. 

In  the  actual  task  which  lies  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  approaching  the  solution,  four  cardinal  points  stand 
out.  First,  education  ;  secondly,  the  development  of  the  social 
and  co-operative  spirit ;  thirdly,  the  full  evolution  by  the 
Government  of  its  capacity  for  wide-reaching  scientific  inquiry  ; 
and,  fourthly,  the  determined  control  by  the  Government  of  those 
economic  interests  which  seek  to  dominate  the  agricultural 
industry,  and  threaten  with  disruption,  or  hinder  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rural  social  order  calculated  to  support  the  nation. 
It  is  with  the  first  three  heads  that  I  propose  to  deal.  Obviously 
the  last  is  one  upon  which  an  alien  will  hesitate  to  express  any 
opinion.  But  I  may  say  that,  in  any  line  of  action  which  I 
suggest  in  developing  my  other  three  points,  I  aim  at  mitigating 
the  bitterness  of  the  controversy  which  must  ever  surround  the 
discussion  of  measures  for  governmental  control  of  economic 
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interests.  The  Americans,  of  all  people,  will  resent  unnecessary 
interference  by  the  Government  with  their  business  affairs, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  successful  application  of  the  three 
remedies  I  am  about  to  discuss  would  lessen  the  need  for  the 
more  drastic  treatment  which  I  leave  aside. 

(i)  Education. 

In  giving  the  first  place  to  education,  I  use  the  word  in  the 
widest  possible  sense.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  modern  spirit 
of  pedagogy  to  ensure  the  most  intimate  relationship  between 
the  theory  of  education  and  the  facts  of  life.  What  puzzles  the 
outside  observer  of  American  education  is  how  far  the  common 
school  is  the  reflection  of  the  people's  life,  and  how  far  their  life 
is  moulded  by  the  school.  But  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the 
common  schools,  of  which  Americans  are  justly  proud,  I  still 
think  that  the  whole  subject  of  rural  education  needs  to  be  recon- 
sidered in  view  of  the  subtle  influences  breaking  down  home  life 
in  the  American  city  and  threatening  it  upon  the  farm. 

A  great  change  is  slowly  but  surely  coming  over  educational 
ideals  and  methods.  We  are  still  in  the  transition  period,  but  it 
seems  that  the  change  is  in  the  direction  of  widening  our  aims  ; 
that  we  are  seeking  to  produce  a  hundred  men  where  previously 
we  produced  one  scholar :  and  we  believe  that  this  does 
not  imply  any  loss  to  scholarship  and  learning.  Above  all, 
education  must  take  a  fresh  departure  and  turn  occasionally 
from  the  class  book  to  the  great  book  of  nature.  What 
is  wanted  is,  not  only  an  extending  and  perfecting  of  agri- 
cultural education  and  the  development  of  nature  studies,  but 
also  the  cultivation  of  that  deep  Wordsworthian  insight  into  and 
affection  for  nature  as  the  greatest  of  revealers,  teachers,  and 
comforters.  Education  must  also  seek  to  train  the  executive 
powers  of  young  people  and  to  confer  a  more  real  significance 
upon  the  phrase,  dignity  of  labour.  And  not  only  in  the  com- 
mon school,  but  in  the  educational  institutions  of  every  other 
type  up  to  the  University,  in  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  and, 
I  would  add,  in  the  pulpit,  it  is  the  highest  function  of  education 
to  create  a  right  public  opinion,  which  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate 
determining  factor  in  all  political  and  social  questions. 
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(2)  Co-operation  :  Economic  and  Social. 
What  is  meant  by  the  development  of  the  social  and  co-opera- 
tive spirit  will  be  more  easily  understood  if  I  say  a  few  words  upon 
its*  evolution  in  Europe.  There  the  flooding  of  the  home  markets 
with  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  new  world,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  commercial  and  industrial  populations  in  great  centres 
of  consumption,  gave  the  chief  impulse  to  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion as  the  only  means  of  meeting  new  conditions,  It  was 
brought  home  to  farmers  that  their  produce  must  be  consigned 
in  bulk  of  uniform  quality,  and  at  regular  intervals,  before  it 
could  be  cheaply  carried  or  rapidly  distributed.  The  unorganised 
farmers  were  at  the  mercy  of  middlemen,  but  those  who  had 
learned  to  combine  together  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
requirements,  for  the  acquisition  and  operation  of  costly  but 
labour  saving  machinery,  for  obtaining  cheap  money  through 
mutual  security,  and  for  similar  purposes,  were  able  also  to 
market  their  produce  co-operatively.  They  could  control 
the  exactions  by  way  of  middle  profits,  because  in  the  last  resort 
they  were  competent  to  establish  distributive  agencies  of  their 
own.  By  such  means  as  these  European  farmers  have  not  only 
survived,  but  in  some  cases  have  actually  improved  their  economic 
position  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  competition  with  the 
producers  in  new  countries,  where  vast  areas  of  virgin  soil  were 
ever  being  brought  into  closer  touch  with  old-country  markets 
through  rapid  and  cheap  transportation  combined  with  improved 
processes  for  the  preservation  of  perishable  commodities  in 
transit. 

My  observation  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  United  States 
has  convinced  me  that  combination  among  agriculturists  is 
urgently  called  for  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  protecting  their 
industry  from  the  highly  organised  interests  which  surround  the 
farmer  on  every  side  ana  get  the  better  of  him  at  every  turn. 
Combination  among  American  farmers  is  not  altogether  un- 
known. But,  probably  owing  to  the  strong  individualism  which 
is  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  people,  there  is  no  agricultural 
co-operative  movement  similar  to  that  existing  in  European 
countries,  notably  Germany,  France,  the  north  of  Italy,  Den- 
mark, and  last  but  not  least,  my  own  country,  Ireland.  Such 
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combinations  of  farmers  as  I  have  known  in  the  United  States 
have  failed  to  develop  either  the  economic  or  social  power  which 
characterises  analogous  combinations  elsewhere.  The  Grange 
Movement,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  the  kind,  largely  fell 
into  the  hands  of  politicians,  who  economically  side-tracked  it. 
The  Granges,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  farming  industry,  were  never 
comparable  in  their  actual  economic  achievement  to,  say,  the  co- 
operative dairy  societies  or  co-operative  bacon-curing  establish- 
ments of  Denmark,  which  enable  the  Danish  peasants  to  compete 
in  British  markets  not  only  with  British  and  Irish  farmers, 
but  with  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Colonies.  In  the  corn  belt  I  have  known  farmers  to  express 
unanimously  a  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  scales  of  the  ele- 
vator man  to  whom  they  sold  their  corn,  and  yet  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  substitute  an  elevator  of  their  own. 

The  failure  to  apply  so  obvious  a  remedy  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
the  associative  spirit,  not  to  any  deficiency  in  business  capacity. 
I  have  seen  the  principle  of  co-operation  developed  to  the  highest 
power  in  the  ranching  industry,  where  our  cattle  used  to  roam  at 
large,  and  where  the  individual  owner  had  no  more  control  over 
his  property  than  he  would  have  had  over  fishes  in  the  sea 
upon  which  he  had  placed  his  brand.  The  system  of"  round-ups," 
organised  through  Stock  Associations,  with  an  occasional  resort 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mr.  Justice  Lynch,  were  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  title  deeds  of  the  lands,  and  for  fences  horse- 
high,  bull-strong,  and  hog-tight.  But  then  we  were  in  the  arid 
belt  and  the  frontier-pioneer  stage,  and  we  had  no  politics.  I 
must  return  to  the  less  exciting  but  more  important  life  of  bona 
fide  agriculturists. 

To  summarise  my  reasons  for  advocating  the  introduction  of 
agricultural  co-operation  into  the  farming  industry  of  the 
United  States,  I  may  say  that  I  do  so  on  grounds  partly 
economic  and  partly  sociological.  As  a  simple  business  pro- 
position, the  association  of  individuals  for  mutual  advantage  is 
just  as  necessary  in  agriculture  as  in  any  other  business  under- 
taking. One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  predominance  of  the 
town  over  the  country  is  that  combinations  of  employers  and  of 
employed  have  become  increasingly  necessary  with  the  progress 


of  mechanical  invention,  and  the  consequent  changes  in  the 
organisation  of  industry.  Town  life  lends  itself  to  such  com- 
bination much  more  readily  than  does  country  life,  and  a 
community  which  does  not  organise  for  business  will  lack 
the  not  unimportant  capacity  to  organise  for  pleasure.  I 
give  it  as  my  firm  opinion  that  in  building  up  rural 
society  in  the  United  States,  those  forms  of  voluntary  associa- 
tion which  in  European  countries,  harassed  by  American  com- 
petition, were  adopted  as  a  matter  of  economic  necessity,  should 
now  be  resorted  to  by  American  farmers,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  business  prudence,  but  also  as  an  agency  of  rural  social 
progress. 

(3).  The  Function  of  the  Government. 

In  giving  the  first  place  to  education,  and  the  second  to  the 
organisation  of  agriculturists,  in  the  scheme  for  a  new  rural 
social  economy  in  the  United  States,  and  reserving  the  leading  part 
to  be  played  by  the  Government,  I  have  been  influenced  by  my 
belief  in  the  far  greater  efficacy  of  voluntary  effort  than  of 
governmental  assistance.  What  is  immediately  required  is  the 
formal  recognition  that  the  methodical  and  sustained  study  and 
treatment  of  the  problem  in  its  entirety  is  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  Government.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  so  regarded 
by  the  foremost  American  statesmen,  and  in  assigning  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  this  policy,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  already,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  many  of  the  officers  of  these  Departments 
aim  at  an  all-round  improvement  in  the  social  economy  of  the 
country  districts. 

President  Roosevelt's  Survey  of  Conditions 
and  Declaration  of  Policy. 

I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  have  just  said  by  reverting  for  a 
moment  to  the  recent  pronouncements  of  President  Roosevelt. 
"  In  no  department  of  Governmental  work  in  recent  years,"  wrote 
the  President  in  1902,  "has  there  been  greater  success  than  in 
that  of  giving  scientific  aid  to  the  farming  population,  thereby 
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showing  them  how  most  efficiently  to  help  themselves."  In 
1904  he  tells  us  that  "The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
grown  into  an  educational  institution,  with  a  faculty  of  2,000 
specialists  making  research  into  all  the  sciences  of  production. 
.  .  .  Co-operation  is  had  with  the  State  Experiment  Stations, 
and  with  many  other  institutions  and  individuals.  .  .  .  The 
activities  of  our  age  in  lines  of  research  have  reached  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  inspired  them  with  ambition  to  know  more  of 
the  principles  that  govern  the  forces  of  nature  with  which  they 
have  to  deal/'  Perhaps  most  notable  of  all  is  the  following 
passage  in  this  same  address  in  which  he  describes  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Department  in  the  discharge  of  its  educational 
functions : — 

"  Nearly  half  the  people  of  this  country  devote  their  energies 
to  growing  things  from  the  soil.  Until  a  recent  date  little  has 
been  done  to  prepare  these  millions  for  their  life  work.  In  most 
lines  of  human  activity  college-trained  men  are  the  leaders. 
The  farmer  had  no  opportunity  for  special  training  until  the 
Congress  made  provision  for  it  forty  years  ago.  During  these 
years  progress  has  been  made,  and  teachers  have  been  prepared 
Over  5,coo  students  are  in  attendance  at  our  State  agricultural 
colleges.  The  Federal  Government  expends  $10,000,000  annually 
towards  this  education  and  for  research  in  Washington  and  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  given  facilities  for  post-graduate  work  to  500  young 
men  during  the  past  seven  years,  preparing  them  for  advanced 
lines  of  work  in  the  Department  and  in  the  State  Institutions." 

In  this  pronouncement  we  have  in  the  minimum  of  words  the 
maximum  of  constructive  suggestion.  In  the  near  background 
we  see  the  picture  of  country  life  in  its  untutored,  undisciplined 
and,  consequently,  unavailing  competition  with  the  modern 
town.  In  the  foreground  we  see,  through  the  application  to  the 
country  of  the  methods  to  which  the  town  owes  its  progress,  the 
dawn  of  better  things.  But  the  central  fact  of  these  utterances 
I  desire  to  emphasise  is  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  President,  the 
situation  to  which  he  is  calling  public  attention  is  clearly  one  of 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  holds  the  key. 
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Enlarged  Functions  for  Federal  and  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture. 

To  this  Department,  then,  I  would  look  to  lead  a  movement 
for  the  betterment  of  country  life  in  three  distinct  ways,  one  in- 
volving a  slight  change  in  its  existing  procedure,  and  the  other 
two  a  new  departure.  In  common  with  most  European  students 
and  workers  in  agricultural  economics,  as  well  as  in  my  capacity 
as  the  officer  who  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  working 
of  the  analogous  institution  in  Ireland  since  its  creation  in  1899, 
I  feel  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  work  and  aims  of  this 
great  institution.  I  may,  therefore,  although  an  outsider  (or 
rather  as  an  outsider)  suggest,  without  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood, means  by  which  its  influence  and  usefulness  might  be 
further  extended. 

A  Threefold  Scheme. 

( i )  Co-ordination  of  luork  of  Federal  and  State  Departments. 

The  proposal  I  have  to  make,  although  it  involves  no  con- 
siderable, if,  indeed,  any  additional  expenditure  of  public 
moneys,  gives  new  prominence  to  a  question  of  public  policy.  I 
am  not,  I  need  hardly  say,  going  to  offer  advice  to  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  how  it  should  do  its  work  ;  but  as,  for  the  solution  of 
my  problem,  it  would  have  to  discharge  a  greatly  extended 
function,  some  readjustments  are  only  consequential.  L  venture 
to  suggest  a  co-ordination  of  work  between  the  Central 
and  the  State  Departments,  which  happens  to  be  necessary  to 
the  full  realisation  of  the  larger  policy  I  am  submitting  for  the 
consideration  of  statesmen,  economists,  and  sociologists. 

To  those  of  us  who  study  and  profit  by  the  bulletins  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  there  seems  to  be 
some  lack  of  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  respective 
functions  of  these  bodies,  and  consequently  a  good  deal  of  over- 
lapping in  experimental  and  research  work.  The  looker-on,  to 
whom  the  game  is  always  so  easy,  would  like  to  see  the  Federal 
Department  not  only  carrying  on  research  work,  which  is  of 
general  as  distinct  from  local  application,  but  also  acting  as  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  results  of  scientific  experiments, 


and  even  for  new  hypotheses  emanating  from  the  several  State 
Departments  throughout  the  Union.  In  other  words,  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  in  addition  to  the  admirable  scientific  work  which 
the  Central  Department  is  doing  for  the  agriculture  of  the  world, 
it  should  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  the  mass  of  useful  in- 
formation and  ideas  which  every  State  Department  is  constantly 
contributing  to  the  common  fund  of  knowledge.  I  am  convinced 
that  such  a  division  of  labour,  which  would  have  to  be  arranged 
at  periodical  conferences  between  the  Departments,  would 
greatly  accelerate  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  industry 
which,  the  progress  of  the  modern  city  notwithstanding,  lies  at 
the  root  of  national  prosperity. 

(2)  Co-ordination  of  work  of  Federal  Department  with  that 
of  other  Educational  Authorities. 

The  new  departure,  which  remains  to  be  explained,  consists  of 
the  co-ordination  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  with  the  work  of  other  educational  authorities,  and 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  co-operation.  It  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  specialised  or  technical 
instruction,  that  working  relations  should  be  established  and 
maintained  between  those  who  are  imparting  it  and  those  who 
are  charged  with  general  education.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal 
to  real  education  than  that  the  administration  of  its  several 
branches  should  be  kept,  so  to  speak,  in  watertight  compart- 
ments. At  the  same  time  each  branch  must  be  credited  with 
having,  as  the  result  of  experience,  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  of  its  own  work.  Experience  seems  to  show  that 
the  needed  co-ordination  is  best  secured  through  the  agency  of 
advisory  committees  of  the  educational  bodies  concerned.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  complicate  administration  by  giving  functions 
other  than  advisory  to  these  committees,  because  on  account  of 
their  constitution,  their  recommendations  have  proved  to  carry 
sufficient  weight  and  to  have  operative  effect.  The  Departments 
of  Agriculture  could  initiate  the  formation  of  these  committees 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme.  I  make  this  suggestion  as  the 
result  of  practical  experience,  but  I  think  it  commends  itself 
to  commonsense  and  needs  no  further  elaboration. 
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(3)  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Co-operation  by  Federal 
Department. 

The  other  proposed  new  function  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  the  promotion  of  agricultural  co-operation.  I 
think  I  may  add  to  the  reasons  I  have  already  given,  that  the 
most  perfect  system  for  the  development  of  agriculture  by  the 
Government  will  fall  far  short  of  the  realisation  of  its  purpose, 
until  farmers  have  learned  that  co-operation  with  each  other  is 
immeasurably  more  important  than  co-operation  with  the  Govern- 
ment. I  may  add  from  personal  observations,  that  governmental 
assistance  is  much  more  effective  when  given  through  associations 
of  agriculturists  than  when  restricted  to  the  individual  farmers 
who  already  have  sufficient  intelligence  and  enterprise  to  get 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  a  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  speaking  of  agricultural  co-operation  to  officers  of  the 
Federal  Department,  and  in  reading  some  of  their  reports, 
I  have  noticed  that  the  term  is  used  in  a  slightly  different 
sense  to  that  which  we  apply  to  it  in  Europe.  I  have  in  my 
mind  especially  a  report  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  to  Dr.  B.  T. 
Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington 
upon  "  The  Farmers'  Co-operative  Cotton  Demonstration 
Work  to  December,  1905."  The  co-operation,  which  in  this 
case  was  remarkably  successful,  consisted  of  the  vigorous 
organisation  of  farmers  in  an  attempt  to  deal  with  an  insect  pest 
(the  boll  weevil),  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  staple  industry 
of  a  large  section  of  the  Southern  States.  The  report  shows  how 
a  corps  of  expert  agents  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Knapp,  the 
earnest  and  efficient  special  agent  to  whom  entire  charge  of 
the  work  was  assigned,  got  into  touch  with  some  thousands  of 
"  co-operating  farmers,"  who  were  first  interested  in  the  work  at 
public  meetings,  and  afterwards  became  correspondents  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  educational  portion  of  the 
work  consisted  of  explaining  to  the  cultivators  that  no  bacterio- 
logical panacea  had  been  discovered,  but  that  a  complete  remedy 
was  to  be  found  in  the  destruction  of  the  weevils  through  burning 
cotton  stalks  and  rubbish  in  the  fall,  an  improved  preparation 
of  the  soil,  early  planting,  and  the  careful  selection  of  early 
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maturing  varieties,  the  intelligent  use  of  fertilisers,  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops,  and  the  use  of  legumes — in  short,  a  most 
scientific  husbandry. 

This  advice,  most  of  which  would  have  been  equally  required 
if  no  insect  pest  had  existed,  was  not  only  of  great  economic 
value  in  its  direct  results,  but  was  still  more  so  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  diversified  farming  and  the  great  addition  made  thereby 
to  the  sources  of  revenue  from  the  farm — hogs,  poultry,  and 
varieties  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers  appearing  for  the  first 
time  as  a  result  of  the  sympathetic  assistance  of  Dr.  Knapp  and 
his  staff,  who  converted  the  boll  weevil  into  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. The  industry  of  farming  became  immensely  more  inte- 
resting to  thousands  of  families.  The  meetings  at  which  the 
new  subjects  of  interest  were  discussed  had  a  social  value,  as 
also  had  the  fact  that  merchants  and  bankers  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  profits  of  the  farmer  joined  in  the  movement,  and 
helped  the  agents  in  their  propagandist  and  demonstration 
work.  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  failing  to  appreciate  so 
admirable  a  contribution  to  the  uplifting  of  rural  life  if  I  give  it 
as  my  opinion  that  the  movement  initiated  by  the  Department 
in  these  Southern  States  would  be  more  effective,  and  of  more 
assured  permanence,  if  the  farmers,  instead  of  individually 
co-operating  with  the  Government,  were  to  form  efficient  busi- 
ness associations  to  look  after  all  these  things  for  themselves 
under  official  guidance.  In  their  corporate  capacity  they  would 
act  as  a  much  needed  link  between  their  members  and  the 
Federal  and  State  Departments. 

I  am  fairly  familiar  with  much  of  the  splendid  educational 
work  which  is  being  done  in  the  Southern  States  and  elsewhere 
to  prepare  young  people  for  an  agricultural  life.  I  believe  that  the 
influence  of  this  work  would  be  multiplied  tenfold  if  the  commu- 
nities from  which  the  students  are  drawn, and  to  which  they  return, 
were  co-operatively  organised  in  the  sense  above  indicated.  For 
want  of  this  necessary  auxiliary  to  agricultural  development, 
these  students  find  that  the  habit  of  the  community  is  too  strong 
for  them,  and  that  the  improvements  in  technical  methods  which 
they  would  like  to  recommend  are  not  adopted.  I  could  mul- 
tiply indefinitely  reasons  based  on  practical  experience  at  home 
and  upon  years  of  observation  in  the  United  States,  which  con- 
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vince  me  that  officers  of  Departments  of  Agriculture  would  do 
well  to  call  the  attention  of  persons  locally  influential  to  the 
advisability  of  organising  associations  of  farmers  primarily  for 
business  purposes,  but  also  with  social  ends  in  view.  When 
associations  are  formed,  they  will  be  found  to  be  an  invaluable 
means  of  bringing  their  members  into  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ments. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 

I  have  now  sketched  in  outline  a  plan  for  uniting  governmental 
action  with  voluntary  effort  in  a  threefold  scheme  for  the  saving 
of  the  country  from  the  town.  It  is  suggested  that  the  direct 
aids  to  the  business  of  farming  can  be  administered  in  a  way  to 
reach  a  much  larger  circle,  that  the  education  of  the  country 
population  can  be  modified  in  a  manner  better  calculated  to 
engender  contentment  with  a  rural  existence  ;  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  as  an  aid  to  the  work  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  and  as  an  agency  of  social  advancement,  those 
engaged  in  farming  should  be  encouraged  to  organise  them- 
selves to  adopt  the  methods  of  combination  which  have  been 
resorted  to  by  those  engaged  in  every  other  industrial  or  com- 
mercial pursuit.  I  believe  no  less  comprehensive  treatment  will 
deal  adequately  with  the  problem  to  which  I  have  attempted, 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  give  a  true  perspective. 

At  the  moment  a  large  amount  of  thought  and  work  is 
being  devoted  to  different  parts  of  the  problem  ;  but  the  pro- 
blem, as  a  whole,  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a  position 
in  the  public  mind  such  as  ought  to  belong  to  a  question  so 
vitally  affecting  the  social  economy  of  the  English-speaking 
races.  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  politicians,  and  to  give  to  statesmen  the 
required  support,  is  to  stimulate  thought  in  the  towns,  where 
thousands  of  "  college-trained  men  "  might,  in  the  President's 
words,  find  a  new  mission  "  in  preparing  millions  for  their  life 
work."  The  new  gospel  I  would  have  proclaimed  is  that  there 
is  no  higher  citizenship  than  to  be  a  worthy  member  of  the 
community  which  keeps  the  town  supplied  with  all  its  sustenance 
and  its  best  citizens. 
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